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DAY UNTO DAY. 
BUILD a little wall of trust round you day by day, 
Then whatever may betide, in your fortress stay. 
Do not go with memory thro’ your folded book, 
On its pages, fair or dark, cast no backward look. 


If the years which found you once, on some rock-bound 
shore, 

Still intrude their touch of pain, tho’ but ghosts of yore, 

Stay within the little fence you have built around, 

All intruders soon will learn it is holy ground. 


Do not seek to entertain any guest of sorrow, 

Bid him come, if still he must, if he will to-morrow. 

No more phantoms of the past then will come to censure, 

Prophets of some future ill will not dare to venture. 

If to-morrow hold aloft signal of disquiet, 

Stay within your wall of trust; if you have not, try it. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
REDSTONE QUARTERLY MEETING.’ 
Havina been interested in the perusal of the min- 
utes of the at-one-time large Quarterly Meeting of 
Redstone, I have thought others might be interested 

in some extracts. 

The 5th of the Third month, 1798, is evidently the 
date of its organization at Westland, Pa., although 
there is no preliminary minute to that effect. The 
First, Second, and Ninth Queries were answered, and 
a summary minuted, Henry Mills, Israel Wilson, 
Thomas Farquhar, Joshua Dixon, John Heald, Isaac 
Votau, Jonas Cattell, John Coope, Wm. Dixon, James 
McGrew, Robert Forman, and Thomas Gibson were 
appointed to report at next meeting a suitable Friend 
to serve as clerk, and David Grave, Zebulon Heston, 
Joseph Townsend, Joshua Dixon, Nathan Heald, 
Zachariah Gapen, John Coope, Jonas Cattell, John 
Cadwalader, Jacob Ong, Thomas Gibson, and William 
Dixon to report four Friends to represent the meet- 
ing, in the Meeting for Sufferings. 

“Having been favored with the company of our 
beloved friends, Susanna Matthews and Lydia Caulk, 
(who have performed a religious visit to most of the 
families of Friends in this Quarter), and also divers 
Friends appointed by the yearly meeting to attend 
this,—whose Gospel labors and assistance have been 


[' Redstone, now Brownsville, ison the Monongahela river, 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. At this point the old road to 
the West crossed the river. and when, after the Revolutionary 
War, Friends began to move into western Pennsylvania, beyoad 
the Allegheny mountains, meetings were formed in that region, 
and, as appears from the notes with which our contributor has 
here favored us, Redstone Quarterly Meeting was organized just 
at the close of the century. Westland, where the meeting met 
first, was we think in Fayette county, but of this we are not en- 
tirely certain.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 
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truly satisfactory, the meeting adjourns. Meets at 
Redstone in the Sixth month, if so permitted.” 

4th of Sixth month, 1798. Joseph Townsend was 
appointed Clerk, and “ Jonas Cattell and Joseph 
Townsend, members of this meeting, and Isaiah 
Balderston and Joseph Townsend of the city of Bal- 
timore,” were united with as members of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, and “desired to accept of the 
charge, and attend thereto as occasion may require.” 

Ninth month 3d, 179%. The Queries were all 
answered, the summaries being very similar to the 
present day. 

“ More punctuality in complying with contracts is 
necessary.” 

“Some Friends are careful to settle their outward 
affairs and make their wills in time of health, but too 
many are remiss in these respects: none under the 
denomination of poor.” 

“A testimony is borne against slavery. There are 
a few black people under Friends’ care, who we be- 
lieve are provided for as to food and raiment, and a 
surety for school education.” 

First Annual Query. “ Our beloved friend, Eliza- 
beth Nichols, a minister, departed this life at the 
house of her son, on the 2lst of the Seventh month, 
1798, aged upwards of seventy years, having been a 
minister near fifty years. In the year 1788 she came 
to these parts on a religious visit, which she per- 
formed much to satisfaction, her concern being 
chiefly to such as had been disowned by Friends. 
In the Eighth month, 1793, she produced a certificate 
of removal from Kennett to Westland Monthly Meet- 
ing, and continued a member thereof as long as she 
lived. Her appearances in the ministry were lively 
and edifying, and remained so as long as she was 
enabled to attend our meetings. In her last sickness, 
which was short, she was mostly quiet, desiring 
patience to bear what might fall to her lot, and we 
believe has left a sweet savor behind her.” 

Third Annual Query. “Some sober persons joined 
in membership since last account.” 

Jonas Cattell, Rees Cadwallader, John Cadwalla- 
der, Jacob Ong, Jacob Griffith, Wm. Heald, were ap- 
pointed to attend the Yearly Meeting and “ report of 
their service to next meeting.” 

Westland Monthly Meeting informs that Friends 
of Pike Run meeting request the privilege of a prepar- 
ative meeting, which claimed “ weighty considera- 
tion,” and Zebulon Heston, Henry Mills, Nathan 
Heald, Israel Wilson, John Coope, John Dixon, 
James McGrew, and Wm. Dixon were appointed to 
sit with Friends of Pike Runand Fallowfield meetings, 
and feel after their situation and ability in that 
respect. 
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Redstone Monthly Meeting inform that they have 
had under consideration and agreed to rebuild Red- 
stone meeting-house on a piece of ground separate 
from that whereon the house stood which was burnt, 
if they may be allowed the privilege. This meeting, 
after weighty deliberation thereon, unites therewith, 
believing it may tend to the advancement of the 
cause of Truth for that privilege to be granted. “A 
few lines from one of our representatives‘in the Meet- 
ings for Sufferings was read informing of a proposal of 
an almanac being about to be published by Isaac 
Briggs, calculated to suit the tenets of Friends, which 
is recommended to the consideration and attention 
of Friends in general. After deliberating thereon, 
believing it deserves the patronage and encourage- 
ment of Friends individually, this meeting recom- 
mends that each particular meeting promote subscrip- 
tions therefor, in order that such may be procured 
and distributed in Friends families.” 

Benjamin Townsend produced a certificate from 
Westland Monthly Meeting for a religious visit to 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, and parts adja- 
cent. Joseph Townsend expressed a freedom to 
accompany him. Thomas Farquhar was directed to 
furnish each of them with minutes of the unity of 
the meeting. 

“ Jacob Griffith is directed to pay the quota to the 
Yearly Meeting Stock and produce the treasurer’s 
receipt to the next meeting.” 

Third of Twelfth month, 1798, three of the repre- 
sentatives were absent; for two reasons were given. 
“Jonathan Hewit is appointed to inform Thomas 
Gibson that the reason of his absence will be ex- 
pected at next meeting.” (This seems to be insisted 
on in all cases of omission to fill appointments. At 
the next meeting Thomas rendered an excuse.) 

Westland Monthly Meeting had appointed John 
Allmon, Thos. Farquhar, Jesse Townsend, and Wil- 
liam Hilles to represent them in the appeal of Joseph 
Green, and to hear the case the Quarter appointed 
Jonas Cattell, Wm. Dixon, Timothy Smith, John 
Dixon, Enoch Chandler, Samuel Davis, Henry Troth, 
John Moore, John Hoge, who reported adversely, 
and he appealed to the Yearly Meeting, but his 
health prevented attendance and he deceased soon 
after. 

One hundred and fifty-two copies of the General 
Epistle from London were received through the rep- 
resentatives, and one was read in the fore part of 
the meeting. Jonas Cattell, Wm. Heald, Sam’! Jack- 
son, and Thomas Farquhar were to divide them 
between the monthly meetings. The Extracts from 
the Yearly Meeting “contain divers weighty mat- 
ters,” which were “recommended to the weighty 
consideration of each monthly meeting.” It was the 
united judgment of the committee “that it will not 
be best” to establish a Preparative at Pike Run. 
Westland “ requests the advice of this meeting re- 
specting dealing with those who are in the practice 
of deviating from plainness,” and it is referred to 
David Grave, Joshua Dixon, Zebulon Heston, Jonas 
Cattell, Jacob Ong, and John Cope, who reported in 
the Sixth month following they had “ several times 
met and solidly conferred and deliberated thereon, 
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and do unite and give it as our judgment that it wil! 
not be best to proceed immediately to disown such 
of our members as only deviate in that way, yet as 
such practices have a manifest tendency to draw the 
minds of youth and others into many vices and hurt- 
ful company, contrary to the purity of the Gospel of 
Christ, we propose that it may be recommended to 
monthly and other meetings and all concerned 
Friends timely to advise and admonish against such 
things; by which care we hope they may be pre- 
served in a greater degree of consistency than is too 
commonly observable among the members of our 
Society.” This being several times read the meeting 
united in “recommending with earnest solicitude 
that inferior meetings and Friends individually be 
animated and excited in Gospel love and brotherly 
affection to advise, admonish, and treat with those 
whom they may observe to deviate from the principles 
of our profession in dress, address, deportment, or 
otherwise, and if any after being thus labored with 
should so slight or neglect the counsel and advice of 
their friends as to persist in running counter thereto 
they will manifest a disposition regardless of true 
peace in themselves and the wholesome order and 
rules of our society.” 
(To be continued.) 


From the Christian World (London). 
AN ADULT FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CLASS IN 
ENGLAND. 


[The following article, from the London religious journal 
named above, is communicated to it “ by a Quaker Corre- 
spondent,” and the style of the article, with the allusions 
to ‘‘ Weston,” will cause it to be recognized by our readers, 
no doubt, as evidently from the same pen as the interesting 
series of articles on Friends’ principles reprinted a year or 
two ago from the British Friend.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL.] 


I was lately on a visit to my old friend Weston at his 
pleasant country place in Blankshire, and I went with 
him on the Sunday afternoon to his adult Bible-class 
in the schoolroom adjoining the church. Weston was 


} born and brought up in the Society of Friends, and 


is still very much of a Quaker in his convictions and 
sympathies. He reads our literature, watches our 
proceedings, and takes a large amount of interest in 
the condition and doings of the church of his fathers. 
Especially is he a hearty believer in that practical 
form of mission work so actively carried on by the 
Friends under the name of “Adult First-day schools.” 
But circumstances connected with his marriage and 
with the locality where he lives have debarred him 
from active association and continued membership 
with the Friends, and he has for years codperated 
with his neighbor, the rector of the parish, in Sun- 
day-school work, and his adult class of nearly one 
hundred and fifty men is an important element in 
the well-being and well-doing of the district. 

In becoming by invitation and sense of duty the 
founder and most active member of this (which my 
friend likes to think of as practically a church in it- 
self) Weston accepted the position, not as that of the 
one teacher or pastor of this working-men’s church, 
but rather as chairman or president of a company of 
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people who are seekers after spiritual truth and 
strength, and who meet on a common platform for 
mutual help. He holds tbat no one in the class has 
gained more benefit from the codperation in which 
they are engaged than himself. The motto of the 
class,of which he often reminds his fellow-members, 
is, “ One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are breth- 
ren.’ He loves to trace the lines of an ideal church 
in the consistent and hearty recognition of the two 
fundamental truths involved in this watch word—the 
real Presence and Headship of Christ, and the lov- 
ing brotherhood of man. As a consequence, he looks 
forward to the Church of the future as a free, spirit- 
ual republic. Perhaps he would call it a theocracy, 
based on self-sacrificing love, Divine and human. 
In this commonwealth he holds there will be no 
cramping monarchy of the one-man system, no cleri- 
cal order even in its simplest form, no slavish adop- 
tion of human creeds and definitions, no ceremonial 
observances and stereotyped arrangements. All is 
to be genuine and fresh and helpful under the leader- 
ship and inspiring power of the living Christ. 

The aim of these unpretending villagers whom 
Weston has gathered round him, is to work on the 
lines indicated to the best of their power ; and they 
feel they have already had their reward in the in- 
creased reverence and integrity of their members 
and their households; in the awakening of many 
who had been indifferent; in the enlightenment of 
many perplexed souls; and in the peace and hope 
of some discouraged and heavy-laden ones. 

As the men were gathering, and while some rou- 
tine matters were being attended to, I occupied my- 
self in studying faces and other indications of char- 
acter. The district is mainly agricultural, but there 
are two large factories or mills in the village, which 
employ some hundreds of people, and it was evident 
that many of those present were of this shrewd, en- 
ergetic artisan class, though there were not a few of 
the somewhat slower, but solid and thoughtful peo- 
ple, engaged on the land. 

When the arrangements were completed, and 
sundry notices given out, the president rose, and at 
once the whole company was hushed into silence, 
and a few minutes were reverently spent in lifting 
up the heart to God without the intervention of any 
words. These few inspiring moments seemed to give 
tone to all that followed. 

I found that the class were going week by week 
through the Gospel according to John, and a few 
verses were read from the third chapter by two of 
the men who had been requested the week before to 
do this,and to offer any comment they might wish 
upon them. But it was evident from what followed 
that not only these two, but the majority of those 
present had been seeking for light, and had given 
some thought and research to the subjects suggested 
by the verses. My friend’s zeal and enthusiasm 
about Divine things, manifest from week to week, 
had plainly “ provoked ” or stirred up very many, 
and I felt how much better it was so, than if they 
had just come as auditors to hear a discourse. The 
comments of the readers were made in great sim- 
plicity and brevity, and with but little dogmatism ; 





and it was interesting to note that several of their 
points were put interrogatively, as if they felt they 
had not yet reached all the meaning, but were seek- 
ing further light. 

The attention of the class was soon specially fas- 
tened on two or three verses. I understood there 
had been some revivalist addresses in the village 
during the preceding week, in which extreme state- 
ments had been made about Christ’s redeeming 
work, which had jarred on the feelings of many, 
though apparently acceptable to others. Asa conse- 
quence the comments soon centered round those 
wonderful words beginning, ‘‘God so loved the 
world,” etc., and the conversation became gradually 
directed almost exclusively to such subjects as the 
Atonement, Expiation, and Propitiation. 

After many questions had been put and points 
raised and texts quoted in support of different con- 
clusions and definitions, there came a pause, and 
then Weston—who had been keenly following the 
conversation and noting the questions—saw that the 
time had come for his comments and suggestions, 
and he had the advantage of an audience which had 
become, by the very method adopted, thoroughly 
aroused and earnest to hear and learn. His words 
seemed to me worth noting down, and were very 
much as follows: 

“We shall all agree that we could not have a 
greater theme for reverent consideration than the 
one that has occupied our attention this afternoon. 
And if we find a good deal of diversity among Chris- 
tians in their way of speaking about it, I think we 
shall see that this is no more than must be expected 
from the nature of the subject and the nature of 
men’s minds. We know so little comparatively about 
God, and about the spiritual world and its laws, that 
it is not surprising that people are often differently 
impressed with different aspects of this great subject. 
But, while saying that, I would remind you that the 
character of God’s action and message to the human 
race, through our Lord Jesus Christ, is in one aspect 
—and that its main aspect—very comprehensible 
and very natural. That God our Father should love 
his children every where and under all circumstances, 
and should always be seeking to do them good, is 
only what we should expect. That, even when they 
are perverse and rebellious and blind to his love, he 
should love them still, and should yearn over them, 
and should send his merciful messages to win them 
back, and should reach out his hand to deliver and 
put right, is also what we should expect. And is not 
this in brief the doctrine of the Atonement, so far as 
it comes home to practical people and to finite minds? 
Probably this broad and simple view of the subject 
would be acceptable as far as it goes, to the great ma- 
jority of sincere Christians, however much they may 
differ in their way of putting the question in detail. 
We may, perhaps, go further, and say it would be a 
good thing for many worthy people if they would 
stop there, and no longer insist on their own phrases 
in dealing with this profound and, in some respects, 
unsearchable truth. How simply and naturally it is 
in the verse we have been considering: ‘God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, 
but should have everlasting life.’ You see it does 
not say whosoever believeth in the doctrine of the 
Atonement or in Christ’s death, or his blood, or his 
sufferings, or any other of the phrases often used in 
connection with this subject. But it simply says, 
‘Whosoever believeth on Him.’ The expression ob- 
viously implies a personal trust ina personal Saviour, 
who has made himself known to the contrite heart. 
This trust or faith, which, as we were fitly reminded 
just now, includes loving obedience, becomes a con- 
necting link between the soul and God; and the 
union is found to be an actual spiritual fact that may 
be known and experienced by the simplest person. 
It means confidence in God and union with God, as 
we see him in Christ. And such a union must mean 
to us spiritual life and growing health and strength. 
Or, to put it in another way, it means salvation. It 
means Christ’s atoning or reconciling work. What 
more do we want? I sometimes wish that all the 
writings and speculations of theologians on this sub- 
ject that go beyond this, could be pitched into the 
fire and destroyed, and that the churches might rest 
in the simple but energizing truth of the love of God 
in Christ.” 

“T wish they could,” exclaimed an ardent mem- 
ber of the class, who seemed to be thoughtfully 
weighing every word that was spoken, and was tak- 
ing occasional notes. “I wish they could, sir; but 
where would you stop? Wasn’t St. Paul a theolo- 
gian? Would you burn up his writings with the 
rest?” 

“My friend has, perhaps, caught me indulging in 
too sweeping a proposal,” said Weston, with a quiet 
smile. “At the same time I doubt if there is any- 
thing in Paul’s writings, properly understood, that 
does go beyond the broad statement of God’s re- 
deeming love in Christ, as I have tried to put it. 
But let us reserve that point for a later discussion. 


“T come now to say a word or two on the difficul- 


ties connected with this subject which are perplex- 
ing many sincere minds even in our own circle. 
Now, what do these difficulties spring from? I think 
they arise partly from theologians, preachers, writers 
of hymns, and other public persons who in their 
efforts to define deep questions relating to God and 
the soul, have based their explanations on buman, 
and often unworthy lines of thought. What a bless- 
ing it would have been to the Church Universal if 
these influential people had learned the truth so well 
expressed by the poet Whittier: 


“* Nothing can be good in Him 
Which evil is in me; 
The wrong that pains my soul below 
I dare not throne above; 
I know not of His hate—I know 
His goodness and His love.’ 


“But not only have those ‘ iron creeds,’ as Whit- 
tier calls them, been deduced from fragments of the 
letter of Scripture rather than from its spirit, but in 
days that are now, happily, almost over, they have 
been forced upon people almost on peril of their sal- 
vation. How terribly mischievous this has been in 
the past I have often tried to point out. The apostle 
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dealt with this dogmatizing tendency very effec- 
tively when he said: ‘ The kingdom of God is not in 
word, but in power.’ 

“ One of our friends just now spoke rather severely 
about ‘modern notions,’ which he said were upset- 
ting everything. I can sympathize with his feelings 
as to the manner of handling great spiritual ques- 
tions, because I have a strong conviction that free in- 
quiry into religious subjects is only safe when carried 
on in a spirit of deep reverence and an earnest desire 
for the enlightenment that comes from God. But 
with that safeguard, the spirit of honest and cour- 
ageous examination as to the sure foundations of re- 
ligion, which is so much astir in all the churches 
and elsewhere, is destined to doa great and neces- 
sary work. Its tendency is to sweep aside all that is 
worthless or unreal, or to burn it upin the fire of 
truth. ‘The process by which this is going on often 
seems ruthless and irreverent in its action, and may 
well make thoughtful men anxious ; but, after all, it is 
a long way better than the most orthodox apathy about 
Divine realities, which is another danger to which 
some people are not sufficiently alive. The effect of 
all this daring investigation is that, though humanly- 
devised creeds are everywhere crumbling, the char- 
acter of true religion is being cleared and simplified, 
and shown to be practical. As some one says on this 
subject, ‘the things that can be shaken had better be 
shaken and overthrown and cleared away.’ It is 
truth alone that is unshakable. 

“ There are still a number of points upon which 
I should like to say a word, but I notice that our 
time is up, and I know how many engagements and 
duties some of you have on Sundays. No doubt you 
would all wish that we should return to the subject 
next week,’’ 

There was some little conferring for a minute or 
two among the men, and then one of them rose and 
said that they were all anxious to hear the rest of 
Mr. Weston’s comments on the subject they had 
been considering, and he suggested that a special 
meeting should be held the next Wednesday even- 
ing, if that time would suit the President. This pro- 
posal was supported heartily from all parts of the 
room, and so it was finally fixed. 

Again came that solemn hush over the company, 
which is so indescribably impressive. This closing 
time of “grace” was broken by a few trembling 
words of prayer, and then the company quietly dis- 
persed. 


No man liveth to himself,and no man dieth to 
himself; and it is only when we remember this, and 
how far-reaching is the influence of every human 
action, good or bad, that we become aware of the imw- 
mensity and sacredness of our social obligations.— 
John W. Chadwick. 


“In the sight of God greatness does not depend 
on the extent of one’s sphere, or on effects produced, 
but on the power of virtue in the soul, the energy 
with which the will of God is performed, the spirit 
in which trials are borne, and the earnestness with 
which goodness and duty are loved and pursued.”— 
W. E. Channing. 
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BELIEF AND CONDUCT. 


In an editorial in the issue of Seventh month 
18th, it is suggested that “the question how far 
action depends on conviction or convincement, has 
perhaps not yet been fully dealt with in the recent 
discussion in our columns.” 

So far as regards that province of conviction 
which deals with the attributes and history of the 
Divine Persons and is called creed, it has been said 
that action does not depend on it at all, inasmuch as 
of two persons or communities holding precisely the 
same creed,—one may be very wicked, and the other 
very good ; and go if they hold totally different creeds 
both may be wicked or both may be good. I do not 
see how effective argument could proceed on any 
other class of facts. 

The wider terms of conviction or convincement 
may comprise facts of every possible kind, of this 
life as well as the next, and of profit in this world as 
well as in the world to come. An English bishop, 
with his palace and $20,000 a year, is no doubt fully 
convinced of the divine institution of the Episcopacy. 
And with regard to the future life, there are, no doubt, 
similar beliefs that influence action, as that of the 
Mohammedan, who is sure, if he falls in battle, he 
will instantly be translated into a paradise where his 
earthly wives will never be allowed to come, but in- 
stead he will have the company of any number of 
beautiful and immortal women. So the conviction of 
the Hindoo is that death is perfect rest, rest from all 
emotion as well as from all action; and his life on 
earth is generally such as to make him ardently de- 
sire it. But confining ourselves for the present td 
Christian ground, I venture to say that the prospects 
of reward and punishment in the next world have, 
if any at all, only an infinitesmal influence on action. 

The Presbyterian believes that his fate in the next 
world was fixed before the creation of this world, by 
a divine and unchangeable decree; the Baptist and 
Methodist believe that if they pass seventy years in 
lust and debauchery, without ever doing a single 
good deed, they may in less than thirty minutes, 
simply by accepting Christ’s sacrifice, entitle them- 
selves to sit with him upon his throne, to wear the 
crown of righteousness,and to touch the golden harps, 
rejoicing with a joy that is unspeakable and fall of 
glory. And the greater their sins the warmer will 
be their welcome into the heavenly company. It is 
obvious that such beliefs as these cannot, logically, 
tend to make one better. The Baptist doctrine ought 
to make men worse; the Presbyterian to make them 
if not worse, then at least indifferent to the charac- 
ter of their conduct, and consequently prone to fol- 
low their natural inclinations. But it is not at all so 
in fact. The Presbyterian is earnest in good works, 
and constant in prayer to be directed and aided in 
well-doing ; and the vast congregation of 7,000 audi- 
tors to whom Mr. Spurgeon expounds the doctrine of 
instantaneous regeneration in the Tabernacle in Lon- 
don every Sunday, are just as good people as any 
others who believe they must work out their salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, and that for every evil 
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deed as well as for every idle 
an account at the last day. 

My conclusion is that the religion which influ- 
ences our conduct for good, which makes us better, is 
religion of the heart, that is, of the emotions, and not 
of the head, the intellect. I doubt that any one may 
become a good man upon conviction of the advan- 
tage of so doing. He may upon calculation do or re- 
frain from doing specific acts, from breaking any one 
of the Ten Commandments for example, and the 
habit of doing good even from selfish motives may 
make him really a better man. Indeed, I think it 
does. But again, we sometimes see men who have 
long led irreproachable lives, suddenly break out into 
astounding excesses; and it may be that long sup- 
pression has produced the explosion. 

There is going on in the ecclesiastical world, and 
among the laity also, a great movement of which the 
extract from The Churchman, given in your last issue, 
is an indication. Clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land have declared in publications over their own 
names, and in sermons, that creed is not essential, 
conduct is everything. In this country this doctrine 
is considered heretical, and some reverend gentlemen 
have got intotrouble by giving ground even for sus- 
picion. But the English Church is wiser. So long 
as a man’s conduct is beyond reasonable reproach, 
whatever his belief, provided only he profess Christi- 
anity, the church ignores his creed and admits him 
to her sacraments, and gives him all the aid she 
thereby can give to virtuous living. The danger is 
that belief and morality being so connected and in- 
deed mutually dependent, on the authoritative utter- 
ances of the church, the too sudden abrogation of the 
one may uproot the other. 

It seems to me that the doctrines of Friends are 
peculiarly calculated to meet the want which is now 
developing, and that the inability of the Society by 
reason of its want of organization, to promulgate and 
expand its doctrines to meet that want, is a public 
misfortune. The doubts and criticisms which assail 
the authenticity of the Scriptures and the authority 
of the early fathers, and which threaten to overturn 
the elaborate creeds, and with the creeds the only 
authoritative code of morality, do not affect Friends. 
But this is foreign to the present subject. 

Washington, D. C. 


word they must give 


J. D. M. 


ARE WE DOING OUR SHARE?! 
Youne Friends “ we are building a monument grand 
A Tower more lasting than stone ; 

Shall we lay its foundations on loose, shifting sand ? 
Then soon it will be overthrown. 

Let us build on the rock-land of genuine worth, 
Dig deep the four trenches, and wide ; 

Lay the wall and its corners in deep, solid earth, 
And fill every chink well beside.” 

Yes, Jet us look well to the foundation of the mon- 
ument that we, as young Friends, are building. The 
fundamental principles of Friends are permeating all 
Christendom. In years past the pure, simple doc- 
trine that there is but one God, a spirit which dwell- 


1 Read before the First-day School Conference held at Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, Fourth month 26th, 1891, by Catharine Shotwell. 
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eth in the heart of every human being, urging him 
to do right and restraining him from wrong-doing, 
was thought to be peculiar to the Society of Friends. 
But not long since an article was published in the 
Woman’s Tribune entitled, “The Brahma Somaj, and 
what it is doing for the people of India,” the word 
Brahma Somaj means “ God Society,” and this or- 
ganization is composed principally of educated 
Brahmins who have become disgusted with their na- 
tional religion, and have adopted the following as 
their fundamental principles: “ First, No book, nor 
man shall ever here be acknowledged as infallible,and 
the only way to salvation; nevertheless, due respect 
shall be paid to all scriptures, and the good and great 
of all lands and all ages. 

“Second, No man, or class of men shall here be 
regarded as the elect, or favorites of God, and the 
rest of mankind as lost to that favor. 

“ Third, It shall be the object of all our preachings 
and discourses to teach men and women to love God, 
to seek piety, to hate sin, to grow in devotion and 
spirituality, to promote purity among men and wo- 
men, to uproot all social evils, and to encourage vir- 
tuous deeds.” 

Do not these principles have the ring of genuine 
worth? Do they not savor of Quakerism? Me- 
thinks that our own loved Society could not make 
more liberal, Christlike declarations. A few years 
ago, Keshub Chunder Sen, a young man whose Eng- 
lish education had destroyed his hereditary faith in 
the religion of his fathers, found nothing for a time 


which helped him in his search, but he affirms that 
it was neither man nor book, but God himself, who 


led him out of darkness. Do not these things go to | 


prove that the voice of God is the light of the world, 


world? Shall we hesitate, then, to use this block as 
our chief corner stone? We appear to be standing 
on the threshold of a new epoch in the history of 
Christianity, and that the time is ripe, as it has never 
been before, for the sowing of the seed of Quaker- 
ism ; but who are to be the sowers? Our elders are 


eral who were with us one year ago, have passed on 


before. Who of us are taking up their work and | negaret, from a beautiful plain at its northwestern 


carrying iton? Are we preparing ourselves for the | 


duties that must inevitably fall to our lot? When 
the mantle fell from Elijah’s shoulders, Elisha was 
prepared to receive it, and shall we not strive to do 
likewise? Young Friends, it seems to me that the 
pure truths held by our Society should be presented 
to all the world. If we are not willing or are not 
able to do it, if we cannot inculcate these truths in 
Christendom and then extend a helping hand to our 
brothers and sisters in the so-called heathen world, 
then they will against heavy odds, revolutionize 
their national religions and bring the light tous and 
all Christendom. Trulv, 


“We are living, we are living in a grand and awful 
time, 
Age to age our story telling ; to be living is sublime.” 





We can no longer offer the excuse that there is no 
part of the vineyard under the supervision of the So- 
ciety of Friends in which we can labor. During the 
last six months we could scarcely take up a copy of 
FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL or the Young 
Friends’ Review, that did not contain one or more ar- 
ticles showing that the older Friends are becoming 
more willing each day to allow us to help bear the 
burdens that they have borne all through the heat of 
the day. May we, who are the young Friends of to- 
day, do our share of the work in such a way that we, 
with future generations, may look back and say : 


“ O faithful worthies (men of old) resting far behind 
In your dark ages, since ye fell asleep ; 
Much has been done for truth and human kind, 
Shadows are scattered, wherein ye groped blind.” 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 31. 
EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1891. 
THE FIVE THOUSAND FED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking 
but righteousness and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost —Rom. 14: 17. 
Read John, 6: 1-14. 


| Tue feeding of the five thousand, which forms the 


subject of our present lesson, is an important inci- 
dent in the life of Jesus, recorded by all of the evan- 


| gelists. That so large a multitude should follow him 


into his place of retirement is the best evidence that 
could be given of how he was regarded by the peo- 


| ple. Giving himself so unreservedly to the healing 
to fill the void thus created, but by cultivating the | 
habit of prayer, he found light. He acknowledges | way of life, and how they might become acceptable 


his indebtedness to the Bible and other sacred books | to the Heavenly Father, and so find the sorrows and 


of their diseases, and to showing them the better 


bnrdens of the world less heavy to bear, we can see 
what an influence he must have wielded, and how 
gladly all must have listened to the gracious words 


| he spoke tothem. They believed he was their long- 


and that it lighteth every man that cometh into the | looked-for Messiah,—the Christ who was to deliver 


| them from all their earthly foes, and restore their 


kingdom to its former glory,—and they followed him 
from place to place as he journeyed through the land. 
Jesus went away to the other side of the sea of Galilee. 


| This sea is known by several names in the old Testa- 


| ment; Chinneroth, or Cinneroth, from a town of 


passing, one by one, into the great unknown. Sev- | name built near its shore (Josh. 19: 35). In the New 


Testament it is sometimes called the Lake of Gen- 


angle. It is called the Sea of Tiberias, from a cele- 


| brated city of that name. There are said to have 


been nine cities built on its shores. It is about thir- 
teen miles long and six wide, and receives the waters 
of the Jordan, which flows through it. Most of the 
public life of Jesus was spent in its environs. 

A great multitude followed him. Probably they bad 


| formed a caravan, as was the custom when going any 


distance. They were attracted to Jesus because of 


| what they had seen orheard of his wonderful powers. 


The Passover was at hand. This was doubtless the 
object for which they had started on the journey. 


| The Jews, as we have before seen, were accustomed 
to gather in such throngs to the Passover feast that 


vast numbers were obliged to encamp outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. 
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When Jesvs saw them, etc. The interest manifested 
by Jesus for this great company is another evidence 
of the compassion of his heart. He wanted them to 
be fed, for the day was far spent, and they needed 
the food. 

Make the people sit down. This was the first condi- 
tion: they must take their seats on the green grass, 
quietly and in good order. 

Jesus, having given thanks, etc. This was a lesson to 
us as well as tothem. Receiving what we have with 
a thankful spirit, though it be but little, always adds 
more to what we have, and the little satisfies because 
it is blest to our use. 

Gather up the broken pieces. We have the highest 
example for care in using and economy in saving. 
We cannot afford to waste our material things, for 
the “ lips of truth ” taught otherwise. No more can 
we waste the fragments of spiritual food which at 
unlooked-for times are given for the sustenance of 
the inner life. 


Our lesson teaches an all-important spiritual truth, 
a truth by which God reverses his law regarding 
matter, when applied to moral and spiritual posses- 
sions. As we give from our store of flour or wood, or 
other material supply, we for the time being lessen 
our store to just the degree that we have given to 
others. When, however, we give from our store of 
moral or spiritual holdings, we not only do not de- 
crease the amount of these possessions for ourselves, 
but, on the contrary, we increase our own store by 
the giving. 

If we give from the good will in our hearts, it not 
only helps another but it increases our store of kind 
thoughts and purposes. If out of the integrity of 
our hearts and against our selfish interests, we give 
truthful answers, our integrity becomes stronger, less 
likely to be lost, and we become more full of the 
Spirit of Truth. 

If out of the spiritual food our souls have re- 
ceived we give freely and with joy for other’s help, 
our own souls are doubly fed, and our store of the 
food greatly increased. The little supply that seems 
barely sufficient for ourselves, as we give it out, in- 
creases until thousands have beeu benefited, and our 
sense of poverty changes to gratitude for such fulness 
in our Own hearts. 

As we increase our spiritual and moral wealth by 
sharing freely with others, so, under the same law, 
we may increase the blessing to ourselves of material 
riches as we use them wisely, under a recognition of 
the brotherhood of man, for our own and our brother’s 
benefit. We may not increase our earthly posses- 
sions by giving them away,in the degree that we 
could if we held them in response to selfish or wrong- 
ful impulses, but we will have in far larger degree 
the blessings that follow the right holding and right 
giving of material values and power if we recognize 
our stewardship in their use. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 
The feeding of the“ five thousand ” hasa far higher 
meaning to us than is to be found in simply regard- 
ing it as an outward miracle, in which view it makes 





| 


no appeal to the spiritual life, and awakens no emo- 
tion but that of wonder, and too often, we fear, of 
doubt, in the mind that is ready to question every 
statement which cannot be substantiated by actual 
demonstration. 

As we read the simple story, we see the immense 
throng gathering about Jesus and his disciples, or- 
derly, and intent on “ hearing the gracious words” 
that fell from his lips, as hour after hour he taught 
and reasoned, and appealed to their sense of right 
and duty, and tried to show them the law of life in 
which they would find peace and joy, and that sweet 
sense of communion with the Heavenly Father 
which is implied in the declaration, “ The kingdom 
of heaven is within you.” 

This great throng were most probably on their 
way to the Passover, which was near at hand, and as 
was always the custom of the people, they carried 
their provisions in a little bag or basket, no provision 
being then made for feeding pilgrims on their way to 
or from Jerusalem. There were women and children 
in the company who were not counted, and these, 
weary and faint from the long attendance upon the 
instruction of the Master, claimed the tender pity and 
compassion of his sympathetic heart. His more 
worldly minded disciples would have dismissed them 
at once, with no consideration of their physical 
needs ; not so this beloved son, in whom all that was 
true and noble and godlike was manifested in the 
fu) ness. 

He inquires what they have in store, and when 
informed of how small the quantity, is not discour- 
aged, but resolves to share it with the hungry multi- 
tude. Mark the instructions! They must sit down 
in companies in an orderly manner, “ Heaven’s first 
law is order ;” there must be quietness,—it is only as 
we come into a quiet condition that we are prepared 
to receive a blessing. Then the lifting up the heart 
to the Great Giver of all our blessings, this was the 
outcome of all the gathering into the orderly quiet. 
How the hearts of that multitude, as the heart of 
one man must have breathed the amen to the peti- 
tion of Jesus. Then the distribution follows; they who 
were not already provided found no lack. Every one 
who sat on the green grass at the Master’s feet, as it 
were, had a portion, and there was still left of the 
food, which by direction of the same wise provider 
was carefully gathered up and preserved. 

Are we ready to take the lesson home and indi- 
vidually carry it out in our intercourse with one 
another, and with the great hungry world outside ? 
The great world, hungering for just such simple les- 
sons of giving and receiving, of sharing whatever 
store we may have of the outward food, or of the 
bread of life, with the weary and faint; they who 
have long waited and need the sympathy and love 
which in never so small a measure it may be ours to 
bestow. “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto these, the very 
least, ye did it unto me,” is the Divine verdict ; and in 
what an infinite variety of ways it may be ours to 
help in the feeding of this multitude. Note that it 
embraces all classes into which the human family is 
divided, and in each some varying want is made 
manifest. What the strong man in the fulness of 
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his manhood needs, differs from the help that brings 
a blessing to the struggling mother, or awakens the 
happy, innocent smile of childhood ; but all these 
conditions appeal to us, all are interwoven in the 
texture of society, and the deed or the word, great or 
small, simple or strong and convincing, must be per- 
formed, must be uttered, if we will be followers of 
Him, who lost no opportunity of doing good. 


THE REVELATION OF GOD. 
“We have this treasure in earthern vessels.” 
THERE was once a country through which along a 
common highway journeyed all sorts and conditions 
of men. Some were gaily clad while others were in 
plain garb and some had scarcely wherewith to cover 
them. Some seemed to bear no burdens whatever, 
while others were under great weight, and leaned 
heavily at times upon their staves. Some were bowed 
with years ; some were in the freshness of youth and 
some were in the full strength of middle age. Some 
led little children along with them, while others 
walked alone or in such groups as from time to time 
they chanced to fall in witb, now overtaking others 
and now falling behind on the way. The country 
was marked by occasional reaches of sand and waste 
across which all alike had sooner or later to make 
their way; and there were beautiful wide tracts also, 
green with grass and a-bloom with color that gladden- 
ed the eye. There were also rocky and rugged steeps 
over which the travelers had to climb in their on- 
ward course and whose ascent and descent tested the 
endurance of all. But, strange to say, it was to be 
seen that those who were bearing rather more bur- 
dens than the rest endured these harder passages of 
the way far better than those who seemed to carry no 
weight at all; for the very bearing of burdens along 
the common road had developed in them, as it 
appeared, an extraordinary strength for just these 
more difficult passages. At times the suo beat down 
upon the travelers with a burning heat and all were 
athirst. At times winds lifted the dustand it grimed 
their moist faces and half blinded their eyes. But 
here and there, at more or less frequent intervals 
throughout the land, were natural streams of water ; 
and here the pilgrims would gatber with grateful joy 
and quench their long thirst and pour the cool water 
upon their grimed faces and clense their dust-filled 
eyes. These streams seemed a part of the natural 
landscape, as indeed they were; but they came down 
from some mountain-slopes, whose tops at times were 
seen and recognized by the pilgrims when the atmos- 
phere was very clear and no dust of the highway 
darkened their vision. Always these moments by 
the mountain-born streams were a comfort and 
strength to the travelers. There was a brighter look 
upon each face, and all seemed to start forward again 
with a steadier and stronger step. The burdens also 
seemed to get newly shifted to the shoulders in these 
refreshing halts, and though they were doubtless just 
as heavy as before, yet they were much more easily 
borne. And after these quickenings the way itself, 
even where there was really no change in its general 
features, seemed to have more of beauty and to 
awaken more of interest and delight. The inward 
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refreshment purged the outward vision and gave un- 
wonted lightness and spring to the feet. 

Now it was a curious and most interesting sight to 
watch the pilgrims, young and old, single or in 
groups, as they came to these occasional streams, and 
began to slake their thirst from the life-quickening 
flow. One man, for example, took from the bag 
which hung at his side a jeweled cup of silver and 
stooping down by the water’s edge, filled it and 
pressed it to his lips. The cup was of an antique 
design and had evidently belonged to some earlier 
pilgrim, and perhaps to many pilgrims before him. 
Another had a hollowed gourd which he had picked 
up and fashioned by the way and from which he now 
drank. Another, upon laying down his heavy bur- 
den, fell almost prone upon the earth and, resting 
himself upon his outstretched palms, put his lips to 
the surface of the flowing water. One dipped his 
hand in the stream and quenched his thirst from his 
open palm. And vessels of varied material and 
varied shape were to be seen among the travelers: 
80 that there appeared to be no one who did not in 
some way and by some means manage to slake his 
thirst from these streams that came flowing down 
from the cloudlands of the faintly-lined mountains. 
And all drank in newness of life with the draughts, 
and each was glad in his own way to satisfy his sore 
need. Even the poor fellow who hollowed in the top 
of his pilgrim-bat and filled it like a bowl to the 
brim,—he drank of the same upland fountains, 
though the man with the jeweled cup was seen to 
look askance and with mingled pity and contempt as 
if he thought it could not possibly so be. But later 
on, when the latter fell hurt by the way and the man 
who drank from the inverted hat came up with him 
and rendered him substantial aid, he was made to real- 
ize that his poor fellow-pilgrim bad drank of the life- 
giving water and been strengthened thereby in both 
body and soul. And it was said that once afterward 
in a difficult passage of the journey this same man 
was ready to give his empty silver cup in exchange 
for a poor pilgrim’s leathern bottle which still con- 
tained some of the water from the last mountain 
stream ; 80 much more to him then was the water 
than the vessel from which he drank. And in this 
and many other ways the wiser of the travelers came 
to distinguish between the real water, which alone 
could renew and sustain life, and the vessels from 
which they drank it. Moreover they discovered that 
it was not always from the finest and outwardly most 
beautiful cups that the fullest drafts were drunk, but 
often from the simplest and commonest. And in 
proportion as they came to realize this distinction it 
awakened in them all a sense of fuller and closer 
fellowship, while they learned to value more than 
ever before these mountain-born streams which 
quenched their thirst, as they had quenched the 
thirst of millions before them, and gave comfort and 
strength along their pilgrim way.—F. L. H., in Unity. 


EaRTH’s crammed with Heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God, 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes. 


—Mrs. Browning. 
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POSTURE IN PRAYER. 
Tuis is no new theme and has not long since claimed 
attention in our columns, yet there are still unuttered 
words regarding it. Acknowledging, as all Friends 
do, the sacredness and inwardness of true prayer, it 
seems almost trivial to discuss attitude at all, still we 
feel there is need in this outward manifestation of 
adoration and reverence, of conformity to some sim- 
ple form, wherein all can unite without ostentation 
or the non-observance of it being very noticeable. 
The present custom of Friends of rising to the feet, 
and ofttimes irregularly observed, does not commend 
itself, as it is frequently accompanied by much rust- 
Could 
there not be in place of this the simple, reverent in- 


ling, especially if the congregation is large. 


clination of the head, with the eyes downcast, the 
very motion of which may excite to a feeling of ten- 
derness that ~ill turn the thought heavenward ? It 
is indeed too true that unless we cultivate the feeling 
of reverence by some habitual, howevér quiet, ex- 
pression, the feeling will degenerate and the soul be- 
come, as it were, “ starved” of ita rightful food. 

We are in full sympathy with au active minister 
of our time, who well voices our thought in this par- 
ticular: 

“ There is no virtue, no grace, in postures and attitudes. 
This truth we do not question ; but, if we refuse to express 
This, 


it is not enough to be interested, in a gen- 


reverence, we shall soon cease to feel reverence. 
also, is a truth 
eral sense, 


in the services of the sanctuary. ‘God is 


greatly to be feared (reverenced) in the assembly of the 
saints and in the congregation.’ True reverence, real wor- 
ship, will express itself somehow, as long as we are com- 
pounded of body and spirit. Starve expression, and how 
long will the feeling endure? But, in order that it may 
become a fixed habit of our souls, we need to adopt suitable 
methods of expression. We should feel more like praying 
if we adopted some proper attitude of prayer. By kneeling, 
bowing the head, covering the eyes,—by some bodily ac- 
tion or attitude, expressive of reverent adoration,—we 
shall be far more likely to cultivate the true spirit of 


devotion.” 

In the absence of all form is there not danger of 
loss by permitting the “hindering things of time,” 
important in their proper place, to so fully engross 
our thoughts that the real life—that which is undying 
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and links us with the Divine—becomes as the unreal 
and unapproachable ? 

Let it be noted that we urge nothing but the sim- 
plest and quietest of forms in time of prayer, for we 
are very jealous of departure from the ancient sim- 
plicity of our people, but experience has taught us 
the risk of our falling into irreverent habits, against 
which we should ever be on our guard. The few 
moments of reverent stillness at the beginning and 
end of gathered assemblies is, we believe, growing 
in favor with many not reared to it as Friends have 
been; and we trust our Society will ever adhere to 
it, observing it not only in our meetings but in our 
school-rooms, conferences, and on other occasions. 
But when the spirit of prayer finds vocal expression, 
let there be a response that will call the attention of 
the outward 
things to Him who is the supreme ruler of the uni- 


all gathered from consideration of 


verse and controller of the spiritual life within. 


MEMBERSHIP IN N. Y. 
THE the 
Yearly Meeting have been issued. 


YEARLY MEETING. 
York 


As usual, they 


Minutes of proceedings of New 
are very complete, and must be a source of satisfac- 
tion, not only to the members of that yearly meet- 
ing, but to Friends generally who may be interested 
in their perusal. 

The statistical report for the year is complete. It 
shows the present membership of the yearly meet- 
ing to be 2,861, of whom 679 are non-resident, and 
386 are minors. There was a nett loss during the 
year of 32 members. The causes of this will be 
clearly perceived from the following tabular state- 


ment: 
Loss 


73 Births, 9 


Gaim 
Deaths, 
Disownments, 9 Requests, 36 
Resignations, 2 Certificates, 15 


Removals, 8 


Totals, 92 60 

The situation here presented is one of great in- 
terest. The deaths, it will be seen, are eight times 
the number of the births! Why? Because of the 
many cases in which only one parent is a member, 
and also of the fact that the average age of the Soci- 
ety’s membership has been above the natural mean, 
—jn other words it has been more composed of old 
people than young. 

What, then, will redress this tendency to loss, 
caused by the preponderance of the death-rate over 
the birth-rate? One thing, obviously, will do it, 
and this is the increase of the Society by convince- 
ment,—by the addition of new members. And this, 
it appears, has been going on to an encouraging de- 
gree in New York Yearly Meeting. The disown- 
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ments and resignations numbered 11, while the ad- 
ditions “ by request”’ were 36, showing a nett gain of 
25, in the changes arising out of these causes. 

It is curious to observe that the whole number of 
births reported in the yearly meeting are in West- 
bury Quarter, (New York and its neighborhood), 
none at all being reported from any of the other six 
quarterly meetings. This seems rather remarkable. 


BIRTHS. 


RUHLMAN.—At Trenton, N. J., Seventh month 14th, 


1891, to John S. and Margaret F. Ruhlman, a daughter, 
who is named Louisa Middleton. 


MARRIAGES. 


SMITH—WALTON.—Seventh month 29th, 1891, by 
Friends’ ceremony, before the Mayor of Philadelphia, 


Thomas P. Smith and Elizabeth Walton, both of Wood- 
bury, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

EYRE.—At Rosemont, on the 3d instant, Kezia R. Eyre, 
in her 84th year. 

Funeral from the residence of her son, Josiah Bunting, 
2114 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Fifth-day, the 6th inst., 
at ll o'clock. Interment private. 

HEAD.—At his home, in Orangeville, Wyoming county, 
N. Y., on the 13th of Fifth month, 1891, of throat trouble 
and affection of the kidneys, Joseph Head, aged 88 years; 
an approved minister of East Hamburg Monthly Meeting 
for 34 years. 

In his younger and middle life he was a very diligent 
and faithful attender of our monthly meetings, as well as 
his own small and indulged meeting at or near his home, 
as long as continued), and his own monthly meeting, held 
thirty, and sometimes nearly fifty miles from his home, he 
was seldom absent, and guite often visited other meetings 
in Canada, and meal neighboring quarterly meetings, 
and generally attended his own), within the limits of his 
own yearly meeting; but in later years he was much con- 
fined at home from physical disability as well as family 
suffering, but when away and visiting among Friends 

which was seldom) he would remark that his mind was 
often with them in their meetings, although not often per- 
mitted to be with them personally ; and seemed still sound 
in judgment and nearly as lively in testimony as in his 
younger and middle life. He no doubt has gone to reap 
that reward of his labors which awaits the just of all gen- 
erdtions. E. A. G. 

Boston, Erie county, N. Y. 


KING.—At the residence of her brother, Lindley King, 
Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., Seventh month 17th, 
1591, Phebe A. King, in the 77th year of her age; a mem- 
of Little Britain Meeting. 

Some three months ago she was attacked with gangrene 
in one of her feet, which developed rapidly and at times 
was extremely painful. Fully sensible of her condition 

her physician giving her no hope), she became at once re- 
signed to whatever might be her Heavenly Father’s will, 
freely expressing her willingness to be removed from time 
if it was his will. Her faith had ever been upon the Rock 
of Ages which standeth sure, and during a long life she 
stated she felt nothing to reprove herself for, but felt love 
to flow toward every human being. We doubt not herend 
was peace. L. K. B. 





LIVEZEY.—Suddenly, of diphtheria, on Fifth month 
13th, 1891, Tacie B. Livezey, aged 4 years; and on Fifth 
month 19th, of the same disease, Emma Y. Livezey, aged 
12 years, daughters of T. Ellwood and Mary E. Livezey, 
of Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery county, Pa. 


TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia, at the home of her son, 
Joseph G. Taylor, on Seventh month 29th, 1891, Rachel 
Taylor, in the 93d year of her age. 

In the departure of this aged Friend there is severed a 
link that connects almost with the last century. Born in 
Chester county, Pa., in the year 1799, where she spent al- 
most the entire period of her long and useful life, she will 
be remembered and esteemed as a woman of resolute 
will and strong character. Left a widow when young she 
intelligently adapted herself to the situation, and with 
great vigor of mind and body entered upon the task of rear- 
ing and educating her sons, while at the same time she 
conducted her business affairs with credit and profit. 

Nor did she confine her energy to her own household, 
but took an active interest in the benevolent enterprises 
and reforms of her time, often taking long journeys for 
the benefit or pleasure of children, of friends, and others, 
Generous hearted, she withheld not from those who were 
in need, and, being very practical, her gifts of material 
things were often accompanied by sound advice not always 
relished. Yet she could but be true to her own honest and 
straightforward nature, and if her ministrations sometimes 
lacked the tenderness of mercy, they were prompted by 
justice. 

She was warmly attached to Friends and diligent in the 
attendance of meetings, and during the whole of her ac- 
tive life she was engaged in promoting the interests of the 
Society, by the free distribution of its literature, by aiding 
in the establishing of schools, and sustaining and encour- 
aging all things connected therewith. She was the first to 
contribute to the funds for Swarthmore College, continuing 
its firm friend, and grieving at the time it was destroyed 
by fire, that she was unable to do much for its rebuilding. 
During one of her journeys from home she was struck by 
the poor condition of the meeting-house at Washington, 
and straightway determined to raise funds for the erection 
of a new one, and she soaided Friends in that locality that 
it may be said that the present neat house there owes its 
existence largely to her generosity and zeal. “I could 
not bear,” was her oft-repeated expression, “that in the 
capital of our nation, our Friends should have such a poor- 
looking house of worship.” 

So active was she in good works, and such a royal ex- 
ample of a woman nobly planned, that we can excuse her 
failure sometimes to have sympathy for the weaknesses 
of those who possessed less vigorous natures, for in her the 
tender side was not wanting, as the faithful love she cher- 
ished for her children and their beloved father will testify, 
and she has now entered into a well-earned rest. 

She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
and the funeral took place in West Chester, after a meeting 
held in the house where she for so many years felt it to be 
a pleasure and privilege to assemble for Divine worship. 

TUCKER.—At the residence of her uncle, Lindley 
King, Wakefield, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 22d of the 
Seventh month, 1891, Hattie K. Tucker, wife of Alvin 
Tucker, in the 30th year of her age; a member of Little 
Britain Meeting. 


She leaves a husband, daughter, and aged mother to 
mourn her loss. 


WARNER.—Seventh month 29th, 1891, William War- 
ner, in his 78th year; an esteemed elder of Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Maryland. 
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Another has been called from our midst. He was a 
brother to Philip Warner, who passed away on the 9th of 
Sixth month, 1891. The two had lived in the greatest 
unity for nearly eighty years, and walked hand in hand 
from childhood up through a long life, in harmony and 
good will to all. And so regular in their attendance of 
meetings that if they were absent their friends would in- 
quire the cause. William was an elder in good esteem for 
thirty years; meek and unassuming, but of solid deport- 
ment. We feel, indeed, the loss is great to our Society and 
the neighborhood. Two such true and pure Christian 
characters will be missed ; we would there were more such 
to fill the vacant places. 

Millgreen, Eighth month 2. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

WESTBURY QUARTERLY MEETING. 
WESTBURY QUARTERLY MeztinG of New York Yearly 
Meeting was held at Westbury, on Seventh-day, the 
25th ult., and was attended by a larger number of 
Friends than usual. There was an unusually well 
attended meeting of the Representative Committee 
on Sixth-day. 

The meeting gathered on Seventh-day soon after 
ten o’clock, the Friends who came from New York 
being met at the station, which is about a mile from 
the meeting-house, by the Friends of the neighbor- 
hood with vehicles. After a restful period of silence, 
Frances Newlin Williams addressed the meeting at 
some length upon the nature of true worship and 
how it should be performed. In part her remarks 
were as follows: 

“ Jesus said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy strength. Have we come here under this in- 
fluence? Have we brought our temples so undefiled 
that we can say this? Does this love of God flow 
out to all humanity? Can we say, Come brother, 
come sister, and bring all thy thoughts and desires 
unto Him? It is only by this love to friend and 
neighbor that we can be perfect. Jesus did this, and 
rather than retract what he said he gave up his life. 
He left no creed other than to love God above all 
else. God breathed into man the breath of life, and 
that is the soul for which we are accountable, which 
is the Son of God. Let us all come to this spirit 
within, which is the Redeemer. He wants this 
dwelling-place, not for his glory, but for our comfort. 
There is no mystery in religion. It is merely desir- 
ing to be children of the living Father, and so living 
that we may come close to him by dedicating our 
lives to him, and remembering that obedience is bet- 
ter than sacrifice.” 

After another period of silence Charles M. Stab- 
ler spoke in substance as follows: 

“There has come to my mind this morning a les- 
son from the trial of Jesus. The narrative is familiar 
to us all. We can see in imagination the surging 
crowd, full of hatred and wickedness of all kinds, 
demanding the death of the Innocent One. Pilate 
stands as the representative of the whole world, and 
with a feeling of sympathy, which is found even in 
the hearts of the worldly minded, he asks if he shall 
not release Jesus. In reply the people cry: ‘ Cru- 
cify him!’ and in obedience to the demand of the 


people he pronounced the decree of death. We have 
been accustomed to look upon this scene as one of 
the darkest wickedness, in which we have no part 
and could not have participated had we lived in those 
days. But in a spiritual sense our hearts are too 
often like the wicked mob, over which our wills 
stand as judges, as did Pilate in this great scene, 
and though we may have a desire to do right, yet 
the mob of passions cries out: ‘Crucify Him; cru- 
cify the Divine Spirit, the spirit of innocence and 
righteousness.’ It may be the spirit of covetousness 
which gains possession of our hearts, or it may be 
jealousy of our neighbors, the desire of praise, or any 
of the various passions which gain the control ; and 
when the Divine Spirit shows us that these must be 
disregarded, our hearts cry out: ‘Crucify Him!’ 
With each temptation that comes to us,the Divine 


_ Spirit is on trial in our hearts, and too often our wills, 


as did the people of old, cry out: ‘Crucify Him!’ 
If we really loved the good, we should not have the 
inclination to do evil. The crying of the mobs of 
passions would fall unheeded on our ears, and we 
should know that the love of God was the greatest 
of all love; that be was our father, our mother, and 
our brother.” 

John Keyes spoke of the efforts of large associa- 
tions to do good, instancing the prohibition of lottery 
advertisements by the Post-Office Department, but 
admonished Friends to seek after individual right- 
eousness. 

John W. Underdonk directed Friends to the 
manifestations of the Spirit as the only true guide, 
and Sarah J. Titus spoke especially to the young, 
upon whom the future of the Society rested, and ex- 
horted them to put their trust in the Lord. 

A meeting of the Westbury sub-committee of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee to consider the revision 
of the Discipline, was held at the rise of business 
meeting, which convened immediately after the ad- 
journment of the first meeting. They decided to 
hold a meeting in New York in Tenth month, when 
any changes that Friends migbt see fit to propose, 
would be considered. (After the adjournment of 
meeting on Seventh-day a dispatch was received an- 
nouncing the death of Margaret Haviland, of Brook- 
lyn. She was taken suddenly ill in the morning and 
her father, who was attending meeting, was tele- 
graphed for and left immediately, arriving home in 
time to spend the last few hours with his daughter. 
She was a general favorite among old and young, and 
her sudden call to her heavenly home was a great 
shock to all her friends. Her engagement to Ed- 
ward Cornell of Poughkeepsie had but recently been 
announced, and all felt with him and the bereaved 
family in their great loss.) 

Meeting convened on First-day at eleven o’clock, 
and was almost as largely attended as on the pre- 
vious day,—though some Friends had gone to Jeri- 
cho, about four miles away to visit the meeting and 
First-day school there. 

Isaac Hicks was the first to break silence; he 
touched upon some important topics of moral gov- 
ernment, saying, that under Divine appointment 
there was a place for everything, and everything 
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should be kept in its place, and that we should en- 
deavor to carry out this idea in regard to all our tal- 
ents and aspirations. Samuel B. Haines made a feel- 
ing allusion to those drawn away by bereavement, 
and went on to speak of the mutability of our pres- 
ent life,—though we might have had beloved fathers 
and mothers, both personal and in the Church, yet 
finally we must be loosed from all these and have 
but individual sustainment in meeting life’s exigen- 
cies ; though we all need each other’s sympathy, yet 
above all,the sympathy of that one glorious, great, 
life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate. Robert Hatton 
spoke at some length upon the subject of worship, 
instancing the conversation between Jesus and the 
woman of Samaria, as showing that God is a spirit, 
and they that worship him should worship him in 
spirit and in truth. That it was not alone in relig- 


ious meetings that worship should be done, but as | 
God was a spirit, therefore omnipresent, man should * 


be unceasing in devotion. 


Charles M. Stabler spoke at some length, his re- | 
marks being in part as follows: “I feel that I have | 


a few words to add as to an explanation of what we 
regard as the teaching of the Spirit. To many even 
among Friends it is a mystery, and probably no two 
would explain it the same. Like all abstract ques- 
tions,it is difficult to explain except by simile or met- 
aphbor, and we should not consider an explanation 
by these means as untenable, because most abstract 
questions of our present day are thus demonstrated. 
The figure most prominently known and possibly 
the most applicable to the case,is the ‘ Light within,’ 
We cannot say it is reason, because what we reason 
about does not always give us satisfaction and may 
be erroneous, though we can detect no error. It is 
like the light of the sun, which we can neither ex- 
plain nor understand, yet which is demonstrated to 
us by its results. So this comes to us and shows us 
an act or deed to perform, a word of encouragement 
to be spoken, and we cannot explain how. Our rea- 
son stands to us as an assistant, but the thought 
comes in a mysterious way, and our acts bring us 
comfort or discomfort as we obey or reject its ad- 
monition. 

“ By another simile it is called the monitor, and 
as the previous comparison was to the physical light, 
80 May we compare this to sound. Some people are de- 
ficient in musical sense, and though they may reason 
that some combinations of sound make a harmoni- 
ous result, yet when they try them, even they can 
recognize the discord, whereas others, with finer per- 
ceptions, could tell by intuition what the former had 
to have demonstrated. Reason never told us what 
was harmony,—it only sought out and explained the 
reason for its existence. As in the physical world, in- 
struments respond to certain sounds and give forth a 
similar one, so in our souls certain acts, certain 
thoughts, come to us, and they bring a discord. 
Why? Wedon’t know. Another sentiment or feel- 
ing comes to us and our hearts leap with joy, our bet- 
ter feelings are stirred, and we find it is harmonious. 
We might imagine that if we had no eyes we could 
build up a correct combination of colors, even to per- 
fect the image of a flower, but doubtless we would 








find when sight was restored, that our reason had 
misled us, and there was no harmony in the combi- 
nation. With our natural sense of right we look out 
to see the green of the hills merging into the blue of 
the sky, and the beautiful world about us we must 
recognize as something we could never have imag- 
ined but as a gift of God. So our moral nature is sen- 
sible to harmony of right and wrong. 

“This mysterious gift, yet not more mysterious 
than all the gifts of nature, is what we call the Light 
within. The beautiful parable of the Saviour and of 
the sowers is very applicable to us, We are the soil 
into which the Divine seed must fall, and the char. 
acter of our soil depends largely upon our past, and 
the thoughts which we entertain at present. One 
soil is full of acid from which nothing sweet can 
grow and the seed which our Father lets fall is de- 
stroyed. Another mind is filled with worldly ambi- 
tion, and though the work may be good enough, yet 
it is entirely selfish, and when the word comes, it is 
choked by the tares that encompass it, and what 
should be a grand and noble nature is found doing 
not his Master’s work, but his own, and in his own 
selfish way. In the same way, if the mind is occu- 
pied with the pursuit of riches, it soon becomes self- 
ish and the seed will be choked out and destroyed.” 

At three o’clock the General Committee of Puhil- 
anthropic Labor met and received the reports from 
the various sub-committees. Mariana W. Chapman 
reported on behalf of the Committee on Prison Re- 
form, tat the police matrons had been appointed in 
New York and would begin their duties in a short 
time. Anna M. Jackson made an appeal on behalf 
of the colored people of the South, and in an answer 
to a query whether pauperism was not being encour- 
aged by our help, William M. Jackson described at 
some length the operations of the schools under the 
charge of Abby Munro and Martha Schofield. The 
subject which it was expected should be discussed 
was, “ Friends’ attitude at present upon the Peace 
Question.’? No paper having been prepared, how- 
ever, Charles M. Stabler made a logical statement of 
the question, speaking especially in regard to police 
regulation and our militia force. Considerable dis- 
cussion was carried on by different Friends, Samuel 
B. Haines, John L. Griffen, William M. Jackson, 
Jobn W. Hutchinson, and others participating. It 
was the opinion of many that the discussion should 
be carried over to some future time, in order to give 
time for preparation of some papers upon the sub- 
ject. Charles M. Stabler stated that owing to his re- 
moval from the confines of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing in a few weeks, he would have to resign as chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. Joseph A. Bogar- 


dus was appointed to fill the vacancy. 
J. W. H., Jr. 


PURCHASE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Purchase Quarterly Meeting was held at Purchase, 
Westchester Co., N. Y., on the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of Seventh month. The meetings for ministers and 
elders, and for transacting the businesa of the quar- 
terly meeting were attended by less numbers than 
formerly. Death has removed during the past year, 
as well as in preceding ones, those who are much 
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missed, both in family circles and our meetings. 
While we feel lonely without these, we were cheered 
by the company of Friends from other meetings, who 
came to mingle with us: from Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, Robert Hatton, with minute from Philadel- 
phia Quarterly Meeting, David Foulke and wife, com- 
panions for R. H., with minute from Abington Quar- 
ter; John Wildman and wife, and Sarah Twining, 
from Bucks Quarter; George T. Haines and wife 
from Haddonfield; and Martha Engle from Salem 
Quarter. From our own yearly meeting Charles 
Titus and wife, and Hannah Cock from Westbury 
Quarter: Avis Lang from Shrewsbury and Plainfield 
Half-Year’s Meeting, and William Bedell from Stam- 
ford Quarter. These visitors were warmly welcomed, 
and the spoken word found lodgment in the minds 
of the people. The business of the quarterly meet- 
ing was conducted in joint session. The answers to 
the queries showed some deficiencies. Robert Hat- 
ton felt that if the love for the Divine filled our 
hearts, we would know of that unity which is at one- 
ness with the Father, and in this condition we would 
have love one for the other. 

A proposition was introduced that a committee 
beappointed to ascertain the times of the establish- 
ment of this and its subordinate meetings, and such 
other information connected therewith as wili be of 
value to our Society, and be printed when approved 
by this meeting. The proposition met with united 
approval, and a joint committee was appointed for 
the purpose. The time is fast approaching when 
those who possess a knowledge of many interesting 
facts connected with our Society and its meetings, 
will have finished their work, and such a record as 
proposed will be of interest. As the meeting was 
near its close, John Wildman expressed his satisfac- 
tion in being with us, gave us good counsel, and en- 
couraged us to faithfully perform the duties of life, 
whatever they may be. 

The public meeting on Fifth-day was well at- 
tended considering the dampness of the weather. 
Robert Barnes appeared in supplication, and was 
soon followed by Caroline Washburne, who cited to 
us the parable of the Sower who sowed the seed, and 
some fell by the wayside, some upon a rock, some 
among thorns; but some fell on good ground and 
bore fruit an hundred fold. Such is our condition ; 
the Word of God is sown in our hearts. When it is 
open to conviction the tendering effect will be to 
prepare our lives to perform the purposes for which 
we were brought into existence. R. Hatton occupied 
the rest of the time, being exercised with a testi- 
mony of the goodness and mercy of the Divine 
Power. The meeting closed, and we returned to our 
homes feeling fresh desires to do the right thing in 
the right time, to neither go so fast as to fall, or so 
slow as to be a stumbling block to others. 

Purchase, Eighth month 1st. BH. 8, 


PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

An impression led me to attend the Quarterly 
Meeting to be held at Prairie Grove, Henry county, 
lowa, on the 6th of Sixth month continuing. I 
started on the 4th, reaching Mt. Pleasant in the even- 
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ing, when I called on my friends Joseph and Ruth 
Dugdale and their family, where I met with a cordial 
welcome. Remaining over night, near 10 a. m. the 
next morning took the hack for Thomas Price’s 
home, twelve miles uvorthwest, and on the western 
line of Friends’ neighborhood, where I also met with 
kindly greetings. Being near the depot,on the Cen- 
tral Iowa road leading to Iowa City, there were sev- 
eral Friends from Marshall and Tama counties, John 
Cary and wife and son,and Jesse Hole, who came in, 
and we were all pleasantly entertained until the fol- 
lowing morning. It had rained in the afternoon and 
during the night ; we were conveyed to select meet- 
ing in a covered spring wagon, where we met with 
Benjamin F. Nichols and wife, Edward Whitacar and 
wife, James Cooper and wife, and Elijah Hoge, the 
three last named from West Liberty. The meeting 
was felt to be a profitable season. At 11 a.m., the 
quarter proper settled into silence. After due time 
there were testimonies that were marked with the 
luve of the brethren. The business was entered 
upon, and the usual routine claimed attention, with 
many promptings to use our ability for the uplifting 
of the minds of the children of men. A meeting was 
held at 3 o’clock, which many attended, considering 
the inclement weather. A feeling of thankfulness 
prevailed that we were enabled to feel that the Father 
of Light and Life was with us. 

Elijah Hoge and myself lodged at our frien4, 
Elwood T. Cooper’s. The evening being cool and 
damp, a little fire was needful. One of their little 
boys, being unwell, was separated from us to receive 
the benefit of the warm room, the rest of us being 
in an adjoining room. The little invalid boy desired 
that we be invited in to sit where he was; he wanted 
to hear us talk. A feeling of rejoicing and regret at 
nearly the same moment was felt, remembering there 
was so much neglect and carelessness by the older 
members in the proper care and education of the 
children. Yet some of our Queries inquire if Friends 
teach their children the principles and testimonies 
of our Religious Society? Is it any wonder that so 
many are ignorant of them? That which we are ig- 
norant of we cannot form an attachment for; hence 
the children seek and find under the influence of 
others. 

First-day morning brought little change in the 
weather. The meeting-house was nearly filled with 
earnest, inquiring people, among them Horace Welsh 
and wife, Rebecca Marsh, Hannah Tomlinson and 
daughter, Clara Pyle, and three of Joseph Heartley’s 
children, several of whom did not reach the meeting 
on the day previous, owing to continued rain. There 
was evidence that the efforts on the part of those 
who bore testimony that the Invisible overshadowed 
and guided, and that those who were waiting upon 
the Lord had their strength renewed, closing with a 
feeling of nearness which prevails in all Christians. 

Dining at our friend, Mary Cooper’s, we re- 
turned near 3 p. m., to the First-day School Confer- 
ence. Josephine Welsh was at the Clerk’s table, and 
the house full of interested people. The programme 
consisted of essays, selections, and declamations, the 
rendering of which and the subjects were a source of 
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much encouragement. We lodged at our esteemed 
friend, Theodore Russell’s; early in the evening we 
called on Edgar Russell, his wife being an invalid. 

A meeting was appointed for 9 a. m., Second-day 
morning. The early morning was spent visiting 
some in the younger walks of life. Near the hour, 
Friends and others composed a good-sized meeting. 
As had been our previous experience, the Father of 
the living made himself manifest in the midst, to 
the renewing of our covenants that we should live 
closer in spirit. We dined at Caleb Russell’s, whose 
wife is an invalid, caused by paralysis. Both of 
those mentioned as afflicted possessed meek and 
quiet spirits, bearing their situation resignedly. In 
the afternoon called on the family of Milton Price, 
he being absent, and at Benjamin Fenton’s, reaching 
Harrison Van Seawick’s at 5 p. m., at which time a 
house meeting was appointed. A Friend and his 
daughter, by the name of Halloway, were staying 
there. Several Friends attended the meeting, where 
there were several testimonies borne to the love of 
the Heavenly Father toward his children, as is evi- 
denced by his extended mercy. Harrison conveyed 
me to Andrew Canby’s, where we met with kindly 
greetings. In the morning their son kindly con- 
veyed me to Mt. Pleasant to take train for my home, 
where I arrived on Third-day, finding all well and 
I rejoiced that I had been permitted to mingle with 
Friends of Iowa in a religious capacity. 

Mt. Palatine, Jil. Apr. MILLs. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

VISITS TO FRIENDS NEAR NEW YORK. 
Tue ride from Philadelphia to New York is familiar, 
whether departure is from Broad Street Station, or 
that at Ninth and Green streets ; but the former road 
passes through Trenton, and the latter three miles 
above. The scenery along the latter is generally 
more interesting. It also afforded our company op- 
portunity to call on a friend at Plainfield, and to visit 
the ancient meeting-house and the adjacent burial- 
place, where we gazed upon the spot where rest the 
mortal remains of the sweet-spirited Mary Jane Field 
and others, and could not restrain a desire that a 
more quiet place had been found, the noise of the 
railroad, which passes in close proximity, appearing 
discordant to the solemnity of the graveyard. Seven 
o’clock found us at the door of friends, and a good 
night’s rest prepared us for the trip next morning to 
Westbury Station, on the Long Island railroad, 
twenty-two miles from the city. It was raining; but 
kind hearts prompted friends to meet and convey us 
to their comfortable homes. In the afternoon we at- 
tended the meeting for ministers and elders, a small 
number of whom collected at three o’clock, where 
the loss of several worthy Friends was noted. 

On Seventh-day, 25th, was held the general quar- 
terly meeting, which collected at 10.30 o’clock. The 
weather threatening rain, it was said to be smaller 
than at some other times. After meeting we were 
taken to Jericho, to the residence of our friend D. U., 
where we were shown two old family graveyards, 
now neglected, some of the headstones dating early 
in the preceding century. Returned in the evening 


to Westbury and attended meeting there on First. 
day morning. All the meetings of New York Yearly 
Meeting convene on First-day mornings at 11 o'clock. 
The meeting here was well attended. In the after. 
noon attended an appointed meeting at Matinicock, 
seven miles north of Westbury, and returned to our 
quarter. On Second-day made some family calls, 
among which was one to Sarah Hicks, the mother of 
Isaac Hicks, who, if favored to live until sometime 
in the Ninth month, will attain her hundredth year, 
She was bright and pleasant, and in appearance not 
so old as some who are several years younger. Tie 
sweet serenity of her countenance was a touching 
evidence of the goodness of her life and reminded ug 
of the Indian woman of like years, who said she 
“was always good and kind to all and the Good 
Spirit bad allowed ber to see the sun for a long time.” 

Were at Jericho Meeting in the afternoon,—a 
small meeting. This was the home of Elias Hicks, 
whose dwelling was near the meeting-house, and is 
now much altered from what it was in his time. His 
grave in the yard at the meeting-house is marked by 
a plain stone, with his name, and is ina beautiful 
resting place. The grounds are in good order, and 
testified to the care of Friends who remain. In the 
day we also had visited the well-kept graveyard at 
Westbury and stood by the graves of Amos and Caro- 
line Willets, Samuel Willets, and others, who in their 
life were known by many, some of the graves being 
in lots beautifully enclosed by white cedar hedge, the 
graves level with the surface of the ground, and 
marked by a neat headstone with the name, time of 
birth and death. 

The meeting-houses on the Island are of frame 
and in good order, and painted on the inside a light 
drab, or a lead color, and are of size sufficient for 
much larger congregations than now usually assemble 
in them. 

On Third-day morning we were kindly accom- 
panied by D. U. to the Grand Central Depot in New 
York, where, in company with J. L. P. we took cars 
for Rye station, and were there met by W. 8. H. and 
taken to his house, and thence to the meeting for 
ministers and elders at Purchase. R. H. 

Seventh month 29. 


THE LIBRARY. 

Tue Son or Man in His ReEvation To THE Race. A 
Re-Examination of The Gospel of Matthew, xxv. 
31-46. London: Longmans, Green & Co., and 
New York. 1888. 

This work, a copy of which is sent us by an Eng- 
lish Friend, will repay a careful reading. In his pre- 
liminary remarks, the author says: “The essential 
relations of mankind tothe Eternal God must under 
all dispensations and circumstances remain the same 
from the beginning even until now. It is only the 
methods and forms of administration which have 
varied. And whether Adamic. Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
or Christian, the fundamental principle of reward 
and punishment remains undisturbed through all of 
them.” 

The first chapter is devoted to a consideration of 
the Judgment Seat of Christ, based upon the parable 
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contained in the verses from the 25th chapter of 
Matthew, which are under “ re-examination,” and 
which are claimed to be “An Epitome of the Princi- 
ples and Processes of the Divine Government.” 
The central object of the picture here presented is 
the judgment seat. It is majestic and regal, as well 
as judicial. It is placed before the select twelve and 
through them it is presented to the nation in which 
our Lord was born and to which he was specially sent. 
It is adapted to their habits of thought and common 
life—to their conceptions of polity and ideas of ad- 
ministration. The subject of the picture is an “ Un- 
folding of the Problem of Humanity.” The second 
chapter discusses the Universal Judgment. Before 
Him shall be gathered all peoples,—Jews as well as 
heathen. All nations on the ground of their com- 
mon humanity; for “ He hath made of one blood 
all nations that dwell upon the face of the earth.” 

The chapter which follows considers “ Classifica- 
tion”’ Naturally, and without resorting to the idea 
of any outward force to explain it, mankind is being 
divided in two distinct sections. The cleavage of 
the great block of humanity is not mechanical. The 
spiritual laws of cohesion, of attraction and repulsion, 
may not be dreamed of by the careless, but not more 
certain and potent are chemical laws in relation to 
matter than those which are unresistingly and subtly 
moulding character and forming the broad, moral di- 
visions of society. 

The Law of the Son of Man, the Sanctions of that 
Law, the Righteousness of the Son of Man, His Fra- 
ternity, follow in chapters of considerable length, 
but replete with instruction and suggestive thought. 
Destiny, based on the declaration, “ Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of these, my brethren, even the least, 
ye did it unto me,” deals with the question of re- 
wards and punishments. It is a close and searching 
analysis of the subject. Our author says: “ The re- 
lation of the Israelites to God involved a system of 
rewards and punishments, personal as well as na- 
tural. . . That God isa Spirit and that with him 
they had any spiritual affinity or relation was, with 
occasional exceptions, quite out of the range of their 
thought or experience. It is because the Chris- 
tian Church bas fallen in with the worldly and Jew- 
ish estimate of God and his government that popu- 
lar theology is so grossly material in its representa- 
tions of the Divine administration. The pre- 
sentation of the Gospel is frequently nothing more 
than an appeal to the cupidity of a selfish egoism—a 
powerful stimulus to that very feeling which it is the 
first object of Christianity to extinguish. We do not 
say that this is the unvarying teaching of the Chris- 
tian Church. On the contrary, we rejoice that there 
is a growing appreciation of the spirituality of the 
religion of Jesus and of his teaching on the subject 
we are discussing, especially among the most able 
and spiritually minded, both of Great Britain and 
America.” 

In the “Conclusion ” the writer appeals to Chris- 
tians not to “ carry the narrowness and exclusiveness 
of Judaism into Christianity. Judaism was never 
intended to meet the requirements of all the nations. 
. . . Christianity is the universal religion.” 


The author, we understand, has recently become 
a member of the Society of Friends in England. 

The book will well repay a careful reading. It 
may be had through Friends’ Book Store, 15th and 
Race streets, Phiiadelphia. 


MY SHIPS. 


I. 
AH, years ago, no matter where, 
Beneath what roof or sky, 
I dreamed of days, perhaps remote, 
When ships of mine that were afloat 
Should in the harbor lie; 
And all the costly freights they bore 
Enrich me both in mind and store. 


What dreams they were of argosies, 
Laden in many a clime; 

So stoutly built, so bravely manned, 

No fear but they would come to land 
At their appointed time ; 

And I would see them one by one, 

Close furl their sails in summer’s sun. 


And then, while men in wonder stood, 
My ships I would unlade; 
My treasures vast they should behold, 
And to my learning or my gold 
What honors would be paid ! 
And tho’ the years might come and go 
I could but wiser, richer grow. 
II. 
In later years, no matter where, 
Beneath what root or sky, 
I saw the dreams of days remote 
Fade out, and ships that were afloat, 
As drifting wrecks go by ; 
And all the many freights they bore 
Lay fathoms deep, or strewed the shore ! 


While ships of which I never thought 
Were sailing o’er the sea ; 
And one by one, with costlier load, 
In safety all the voyage rode, 
And brought their friends to me; 
Then what I lost a trifle seemed, 
And I was richer than I dreamed. 


No wondering crowd with envious eyes, 
Looked on my treasures rare ; 
Yet they were weightier far than gold ; 
They still increase, tho’ I grow old, 
And are beyond compare ; 
Would all the restless hearts I see 
Had ships like those that came to me! 
-A. D. F. Randolph, in N. Y. Observer. 


TIME. 
I saT alone with my conscience 
In a place where Time was o’er, 
And we talked of our former living, 
In the Land of the Evermore ; 
And I felt I should have to answer 
The questions it put to me, 
And face the answers and questions 
Through an Eternity. 
The ghosts of forgotten actions 
Came floating before my sight, 
And things I thought had perished 
Were alive with a terrible might, 








And the vision of Life’s dark record 
Was an awful thing to face, 

Alone with my conscience sitting, 
In that solemn, silent place. 


And I thought of the far-away warning, 
Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 

In a Land that was then the future, 
But now is the present time ; 

And I thought of my former thinking, 
Of the Judgment day to be— 

But sitting alone with my conscience 
Seemed judgment enough for me! 


I wondered if there was a future 

In this Land beyond the grave, 

And no one gave an answer, 

And no one came to save ! 

Then I felt the future was present, 
And the present would never go by, 
For it was but the thought of the future 
Became an Eternity! 


Then I woke from my timely dreaming, 
And the vision passed away, 

And I knew the far-away warning 

Was a warning of yesterday ! 

And I pray I may not forget it 

In this Land before the grave, 

That I may not cry in the future, 

And no one come to save! 


Lo! I sit alone with my conscience, 
In the place where years increase, 
And try to fathom the future 
In the Land when Time will cease ; 
And I know of the future Judgment, 
How dreadful so e’er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 
Will be judgment enough for me! 
—Charles W. Stubbs. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

ABINGTON FRIENDS’ ScHooL.—The School at Abington, 
(Jenkintown post-office), under care of a Committee of 
Abington Meeting, has sent out its circular for the coming 
year. Itis for both Boardingand Day pupils of both sexes. 
The corps of instructors for 1891-92 is composed of Arthur 
H. Tomlinson, Principal, and teacher of Higher Mathe- 
matics ; William F. Overman, Science, German, and Greek ; 
Belle Vansant, Latin, History, and Arithmetic; Emma J. 
Broomell, Reading and Penmanship ; Hannah T. Mitchell, 
Grammar and Algebra; Hannah H. Coggins, Drawing and 
Painting; Helen H. Ely, Primary ; and Jessie M. K. Gour- 
ley, Matron. 

Last year the school had 160 students, of whom 63 were 
boarding pupils. At the closing exercises in Sixth month, 
seven graduated, having completed the course of study. 
For the coming year there had already been numerous en- 
tries, at the time of closing last session, and on the 13th 
ult., (as a memorandum from the Principal informs us), 
there were 62 boarding pupils entered, 39 from Pennsylva- 
nia, 7 from Maryland, 6 from New Jersey, 5 from Virginia, 
1 from West Virginia, 1 from Florida, 1 from Delaware, 2 
from Colorado. The School will open Ninth month 7th, 
1891, and close Sixth month 11th, 1892, making two terms 
of nineteen weeks each, with a vacation of one week in 
the spring. The charges for boarding pupils range from 
$170 to $200 per year, according to class. 

The present school at Abington is the cutgrowth of a 
Friends’ day school, established about 175 years ago. The 
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boarding school was established in 1887. The school build. 
ing, which is a large, substantial stone structure, four 
stories high, 105 feet front, has a main building 40 feet 
deep, and a new wing, erected two years ago, 63 feet deep, 
The meeting-house and school building are erected op 
a portion of a 120-acre tract of land, donated by Jobn 
Barnes, a large land owner, over 200 years ago, for the su 
port of the school. 


p- 
t 


This tract is still intact, but about 110 
acres are leased for farming purposes, the revenue thus de- 
rived going toward the support of the school. 

NEWTOWN SQUARE ScHooL.—The Friends’ Boarding 
and Day School, (for both sexes), at Newtown Square, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., (eleven miles from Philadelphia, tiv, 
miles from either Bryn Mawr or Media), will be in charg 
the coming year of Elizabeth Lloyd and R. Anna Darling 
ton, both teachers of experience and success. The circular 
which has been sent out states that the building will accom- 
modate a small number of boarding pupils. Pupils who 
complete the course of study will be prepared to enter 
Class B, of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, or the 
Sub-Collegiate Class at Swarthmore But the 
course will not be rigidly adhered to. ‘ Those who cannot 
do all the regular work, because of poor health or defects 
in their previous education, will study such branches as 
parents and teachers think best suited to their individual 
needs and abilities.” 


College. 


The first term will begin Second-day, 
Ninth month 7th, 1891; second term, First month 25th, 
1892; there will be vacations of a week each at Christmas, 
and during the Yearly Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia 
school will close Sixth-day, Sixth month llth, 1892. The 
school is in charge of a committee of Newtown Preparative 
Meeting. Pupils are expected to attend Friends’ Meeting 
with their teachers on Fourth-day, and boarding pupils 
will attend First-day school and meeting on First-day. 
The charges for boarding pupils range from $150 to $200 
per year. 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LONG ISLAND.—This institution, 
(for both sexes), established by the late Gideon Frost in 
1876, is designed, as its Circular for 1891-2 states, “first to 
develop a spirit of independent, original thought, and, 
under a guarded care in their education, to lead pupils into 
the acquirement of good habits, and to lay a foundation for 
future usefulness; second, to give a practical, yet liberal 
education to all who cannot take a collegiate course ; third, 
to prepare students for college.” It is located in the midst 
of a farming community, near Friends’ Matinecock Meet- 

ing-house, and about half a mile from Locust Valley, a 
station thirty miles east of New York, on the Glen Cove 
branch of the Long Island railroad. The school is incor- 
porated, and is under the management of a Board of 
Trustees, “ who will conduct it according to the principles 
of the Society of Friends.”’ The Faculty of Instruction 
for 1891-92 is composed of Franklin P. Wilson, Principal, 
and teacher of Mathematics; Annie M. Adams, Assistant 
Principal, and teacher of Grammar, Elocution, and History; 
Horace L. Dilworth, Sciences ; Abby Mary Hall, Languages; 
Anna W. Craft, primary; Abbie H. French, matron. The 
school year is divided into three terms; it will begin on 
Third-day, Ninth month 8th, 1891, and will close Sixth-day, 

Sixth month 17th, 1892. The charges for boarding pupils 

are $150; languages extra, $8 each. All students and 

teachers are required to attend Friends’ meeting on Fifth- 
day, and those remaining over First-day, to attend First- 
day school and meeting on that day. ‘The girls will sweep 
their own rooms and make their own beds. 
mending will be done for the boys.” 

There were 91 students last year, of whom 60 were in 
the academic department, and 31 in the primary. 
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